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LOCAL  EGGS  ARE  TRULY  FRESHER 


"There's  nothing  like  the  mildly 
sweet,  nutty  flavor  of  a  fresh  grade 
AA  egg.  The  people  who  don't  like 
eggs  have  probably  only  tasted  the 
flat,  rubbery  stale  ones,"  according 
to  Dean  Johnson,  owner  of 
Johnson  and  Sons'  Poultry  Farm, 
Westminster  and  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. 

New  England 
restaurateurs 
favor  local  eggs 
and  with  good 
reason.  Their 
premium  quality  is 
unmatched  by 
eggs  shipped 
from  out-of-state, 
according  to 
Johnson.  For  example,  dis- 
tributors may  purchase  large  quan- 
tities of  out-of-state  eggs  when  the 
price  is  low.  Surplus  inventory  car- 
ries the  distributor  through  periods 
when  egg  prices  are  higher. 

Also,  says  Johnson,  out-of-state 
producers  give  first  priority  to  their 
own  local  buyers.  What's  available 
for  transport  elsewhere  is  the 
second  priority.  Of  course  the  eggs 
are  Grade  AA,  but  some  freshness 
is  lost  during  the  distribution 
process.  On  the  other  hand,  ac- 
cording to  Johnson,  "eggs 
produced  in  Massachusetts  can  be 
delivered  to  restaurants  the  same 
day  they  were  laid." 

As  a  producer,  he  takes  great 
pride  in  providing  a  premium  quality 
product  to  his  restaurant  buyers. 
Freshness  is  key,  according  to 
Johnson.     He  courts  potential 


clients  by  emphasizing  the  consis- 
tently fresh  product  he  delivers. 

He  frequents  those  estab- 
lishments where  his  eggs  are 
served  to  demonstrate  his  support 
of  their  business  and  his  commit- 
ment to  quality. 

Many  local  eggs,  both  brown 
and  white,  carry 
the  Mass- 

achusetts seal  of 
quality. 
Producers  are 
eligible  to  be- 
come certified  to 
use  the  "Mas- 
sac h  u  setts 
grown. .  .and 
fresher"  logo  if 
their  eggs  are  handled  and 
processed  in  the  Bay  State.  Use  of 
the  logo  means  the  eggs  are  in- 
spected by  Massachusetts  poultry 
inspectors  according  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Fresh  Egg  Law  which 
establishes  quality  standards  with 
criteria  stricter  than  the  USDA's. 

Approximately  80  %  of  eggs  laid 
in  New  England  are  brown;  20  % 
are  white.  But  no  matter  what  color 
the  shell,  the  protein  quality  of  an 
egg  is  high.  Often,  eggs  serve  as  a 
"ruler"  to  which  other  high  protein 
foods  are  compared.  If  a  score  of 
100  is  assigned  to  the  "perfect" 
protein  source  (non-existent),  then 
here's  how  the  protein  of  some 
other  foods  measure  up: 

"perfect"  protein  .  .  100 

eggs 93.7 

milk     84.5 

beef 74 

dry  beans 58 


And  there's  even  more  good 
news  about  egg  nutrition.  All 
eggs  are  lower  in  cholesterol  than 
previously  shown,  according  to 
the  preliminary  results  of  a  nation- 
wide sampling  completed  this 
past  summer.  The  study  showed  " 
an  average  cholesterol  content  of 
210  mg.  for  a  large  egg,  com- 
pared to  the  current  stated  value 
of  274  mg.  A  second  sampling  is 
in  progress  to  confirm  the  find- 
ings. 

For  a  list  of  Massachusetts  egg 
producers  and  those  certified  to 
use  the  state's  seal,  call  or  write  to 
the  Department. 


MAPLE  SEASON 
YIELDS  QUALITY 

What  better  way  to  bring  your 
customer's  taste  buds  out  of  hiber- 
nation than  with  fresh  maple  syrup? 
In  March,  Massachusetts  sugar- 
houses  tuned  to  weather  reports 
and  anxiously  awaited  the  combina- 
tion of  warm  days  and  below-  freez- 
ing nights  which  triggers  sap  flow. 
Despite  some  production  problems, 
maple  syrup  will  be  available  for 
wholesale  buyers. 

According  to  Ed  McColgan  of 
Cumworth  Farm,  Cummington,  and 
President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Maple  Producers  Association, 
"Nine  or  ten  years  ago,  we  had  very 
little  snow  and  it  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  our  best  sugaring  seasons.  We 
had  a  very  sweet  sap  to  start  with, 
(maple  syrup,  cont  'd  page  4) 


SQUASH  FOR 
SPRING 


Though  appetites  are  dreaming 
of  the  summer  bounty  ahead,  there 
are  still  sources  of  Massachusetts 
winter  root  crops  available.  Be- 
sides carrots,  parsnips  and  turnips, 
butternut  squash  is  a  perfect  addi- 
tion to  current  restaurant  menus. 

What's  the  allure,  the  appeal,  the 
connection  of  butternut  squash  and 
New  Englanders?  "Butternut 
squash  is  popular  here  in  New 
England,  though  it's  hard  to  say 
why,"  says  Alden  Miller,  Mas- 
sachusetts Extension  Vegetable 
Specialist.  Miller  speculates  that  the 
size,  storeability  and  flavor  con- 
tribute to  the  squash's  wide  appeal. 
The  USDA  also  concurs  that  butter- 
nut squash  is  eaten  more  common- 
ly in  the  Northeast,  compared  to 
other  states. 

In  general,  the  Waltham 
Butternut's  popularity  exceeds  all 
others  of  the  butternut  variety.  The 
skin  can  be  described  as  a  rich, 
creamy  butternut  tan,  and  the  flesh 
as  solid  with  a  somewhat  deeper 
color  than  other  strains.  The  squash 
also  stores  extremely  well.  Wal- 
tham Butternut  squash  is  just  the 
right  size,  usually  7  -  9  inches  long 
with  a  thick  cylindrical,  crook  free 
neck. 

Developing  a  crook  free  neck,  as 
well  as  the  other  characteristics  of 
the  squash  were  the  achievements 
of  Professor  Robert  Young  at  the 
UMass  Suburban  Experiment  Sta- 
tion in  Waltham. 

Professor  Young,  retired  for  the 
past  12  years  after  48  years  of  ser- 
vice at  the  Experiment  Station  won't 
admit  how  long  it  took  to  develop 
the  squash.  "I  would  get  the  crook 
out  of  the  neck  of  the  squash  but 
then  it  wouldn't  taste  good,  and  I'd 
have  to  start  all  over  again,"  Young 
said. 

Officially  introduced  in  1970  by 
Professor  Young,  the  Waltham  but- 
ternut squash  became  an  "All 
American  Winner"  after  being  tested 
at  some  30  sites  across  the  United 
States.  Winners  were  those  seeds 
that  proved  to  be  of  high  quality  and 
adaptable. 


RESOURCES 


Farm  Trails/Harvest  Trails 
brochures  are  now  available  for  all 
counties  in  Massachusetts. 
Described  as  a  buyer's  and  tourist's 
guide  to  scenic  farms  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, each  county  guide  lists 
the  growers,  their  products  and 
describes  the  farm  with  directions. 
Photographs  of  some  farms  are  in- 
cluded as  well  as  a  map.  The  guide 
was  produced  as  a  joint  effort  be- 
tween the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Food  and  Agriculture  and 
the  Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau. 
Call  or  write  to  the  Department. 

Farmstead  cheese  posters  are 

available  for  the  asking  from  the  De- 
partment. Designed  to  promote 
Massachusetts  Farmstead 
cheesemakers,  the  14  X  17  inch 
posters  are  perfect  to  display  in  the 
deli  or  specialty  cheese  section  of 
any  restaurant  or  foodservice 
operation. 

Southern  Berkshire  County  has 
produced  a  beautiful  Farm 
Produce  Map  which  details  the 
town  and  producer,  lists  produce 
grown  and  hours  with  additional  in- 
formation. Produced  as  a  pilot 
project  by  the  Berkshire  County 
Cooperative  Extension  and  other 
agencies,    call  413-448-8285. 

Massachusetts  Native  Harvest 
Festival  menu  clip-ons  provide  a 
space  titled  "today's  fresh 
vegetable."  The  business  card  size 
is  perfect  to  highlight  locally  grown 
vegetables.  Call  the  Department  for 
a  supply. 

The  Massachusetts  Fine  Food 
Association  continues  to  grow, 
representing  an  array  of  diverse 
specialty  food  products  to  comple- 
ment New  England  menus.  To  get 
product  listings  or  general  informa- 
tion contact  president  Ken  Meyers, 
617-481-4866. 

The  Western  Massachusetts 
Food  Industry  Association  is  ad- 
ding new  products  from  food 
processors  featuring  high  quality 
goods,  reflective  of  Massachusetts 
resources.  For  product  and  As- 
sociation meeting  information,  con- 
tact Suzanne  Sullivan,  413-545- 
4768. 


CALENDAR 


•  1989  Northeast  Foodservice 
and  Lodging  Show,  April  23- 
25,  Bayside  Exposition  Cen- 
ter, Boston.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Food 
and  Agriculture's  exhibit  area  in- 
cludes a  display  of  Mas- 
sachusetts products  and  farm 
listing  as  well  as:  goat  cheese 
pasta  from  Fresh  Pasta  Com- 
pany, Northampton;  Fresh 
brook  trout  from  Red-Wing 
Meadow  Farm,  Sunderland; 
tofu  based  products,  Lightlife 
Foods,  Greenfield;  and  snack 
and  cereal  products,  Energy 
Food  Factory,  Conway.  Also 
represented  will  be  the 
Farmstead  Cheese  Association, 
Massachusetts  Wine  Associa- 
tion, and  Massachusetts 
Poultry  Association,  to  name  a 
few. 

•  NASDA  Food  and  Agriculture 
Exposition,  May  15-17,  Hynes 
Convention  Center,  Boston. 

The  NASDA  (National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture)  show  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  "shop"  among  over 
500  exhibits  representing 
agricultural,  value-added 
processed  foods  and  specialty 
gourmet  products  from  ten 
northeastern  states.  All  food 
buyers  are  welcome  to  attend. 
Call  MaryBeth  Guilfoyle  for  in- 
formation: 617-727-3002. 
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WHAT'S  AVAILABLE  NOW 


•  Producers,  including  specialty 
foods  with  wineries  and 
farmstead  cheesemakers, 
eggs,  turkey,  maple  and 
maple  products,  cider  mills, 
farmers'  markets,  and  "pick- 
your-own"  listings  are  avail- 
able from  the  Department. 

•  Hand  peeled-to-order  butter- 
nut squash  in  10  pound  bags, 
delivered  locally  is  available  , 
grown  by  Eddie  Wheeler,  N. 
Reading,  508-664-3003. 

•  Conneticut  Valley  grown,  flavor- 
ful parsnips,  cello-packed  in 

1 8  one-pound  bags  or  bulk 
packs  of  25  pounds  can  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Pioneer  Valley 
Growers  Association,  South 
Deerfield.  Contact  Scott  Dan- 
ner,  413-665-4047,or   413-549- 
0805. 

•  "Orlando  Gold"  carrots  can  be 

purchased  whole-peeled, 
sliced  or  as  sticks  in  10  and  12 
ounce  bags  or  custom  packed 
by  Joe  and  Walter  Czajkowski, 
Hadley.    "Our  carrots  have 
very  little  core  and  are  sweet 
tasting,  compared  to  those  that 
come  in  from  who  knows 
where,"  said  Joe  Czajkoski. 
With  equipment  less  that  a  year 
old,  the  carrots  end  up  with  a 
fine,  "polished"  smooth  finish. 
Call  413-549-0805. 

•  Tiny,  pale-green  Flageolet 
beans  with  a  buttery  flavor, 
Swedish  brown  beans,  Sol- 
dier beans,  Black  Turtle 
beans  and  Cranberry  beans 
are  among  the  13  varieties 
grown  by  Carol  and  Charles 
Baer  and  hand-cleaned  in 
Reading.  The  soup  mix  is 
popular  "because  it  is  so  pret- 
ty," says  Baer.  "Baer's  Best" 
beans  are  in  one  and  two 
pound  packages  as  well  as 
bulk,  and  can  be  ordered  by 
calling  617-944-8719. 

•  Wholesale  fresh  culinary  and 
ornamental  herbs  in  4-inch 
pots,  over  100  varieties  of 
perennials  in  2  gallon  pots  for 
outdoor  display,  hearty  native 
shrubs  that  can  handle  a  dif- 


ficult Northeast  climate,  and 
many  ornamental  grasses  for 
any  environment  are  available 
wholesale  from  Quansett  Nur- 
series, South  Dartmouth.    Call 
Fred  Dabney,  508-636-6931. 

•  Pheasant,  quail  and  partridge 

production  has  been  increas- 
ing every  year  since  Phil  Wal- 
ters, Kingston,  started  raising  a 
half-dozen  birds  on  his  farm 
five  years  ago.  This  year  his 
operation  will  produce  about 
5,000  game  birds.  Walters 
often  sells  more  smoked 
birds  than  fresh.    Since  his  gift 
baskets  with  smoked  pheasant 
and  homemade  relish  and  chut- 
ney are  so  popular,  he  plans  to 
set  up  his  own  smokehouse. 
Delivery  can  be  arranged  to  the 
Boston  area.  Call  617-585-3169. 

•  Farm  fresh  veal  is  available 
from  Stan  White  who  raises 
rare  and  endangered  dairy 
cows  that  are  well  suited  to  the 
conditions  on  his  Lincoln  farm. 
He  buys  calves  to  produce  veal 
during  the  10  months  that  the 
cows  provide  milk.  "I  was  inter- 
ested in  peak  quality  and  ef- 
ficiency and  not  necessarily 
production  levels,"  he  said.  The 
calves  are  raised  for  two 
months,  before  they  start 
eating  grain  that  turns  the  meat 
from  light  pink  to  red.  Call  Cod- 
man  Farm  at  617-259-0186. 

•  Massachusetts  lamb,  fed  with 
additive-free  feed  and  spring 
water,  is  raised  by  Tom  Griffin, 
Colrain.  He  is  interested  in 
Boston  area  consumer  and  res- 
taurant markets,  and  will 
deliver  his  meat.  Be  sure  to  ask 
about  his  wool  and  skins.  Call 
Griffin  of  Penfrydd  Wools  at 
413-624-5516. 

•  It's  time  to  arrange  for  contract 
growing  for  your  fresh 
produce  needs,  for  example: 
Wholesale  custom  grown 
tender  young  3-4  inch  zuchin- 
ni  and  yellow  squash  with  a  3- 
4  inch  yellow  flower  attached 
is  fragile  and  fresh,  available 
July  -  September.  Also,  very 


large  Mountain  Pride  trellis 
tomatoes  with  the  stem  at- 
tached, "a  good  way  to  deter- 
mine the  freshness  of  the 
tomato,"  according  to  Kenneth 
Elliot,  Medway.  Call  508-533- 
1226.  For  information  on  con- 
tract growing,  call  the  Depart- 
ment. 

•  The  first  harvest  of  "unbelievab- 
ly tasty  littleneck  clams  are 
ready  in  April  for  restaurant 
buyers  from  Patrick  Woodbury 
and  his  wife,  both  marine 
biologists,  Great  Atlantic 
Aquaculture,  Wellfleet.  Call 
508-349-9852. 

•  Delicate,  fresh,  young  "trout 
nouveau"  are  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  aquaculture 
products  from  Red-Wing 
Meadow  Farm,  Sunderland, 
perfect  to  serve  a  few  as  an  ap- 
petizer or  several  as  an  entree. 
Fresh  brook  trout,  lemon 
pepper  smoked  trout  and 
smoked  whole  trout  are  also 
available,  shipped  overnight 
UPS.  Call  Kenneth  Bergstrom: 
413-549-4118. 

•  It's  time  to  order  ahead  for 
hydroponically  grown  spring 
mache  and  Bibb  lettuce, 
watercress  and  herbs  from 
AquaFuture,  Montague.  By 
next  fall,  the  first  crop  of  hybrid 
striped  bass  and  tilapia  can 
be  purchased  from  the  biologi- 
cally integrated  fisheries  sys- 
tems. Delivery  is  provided  to 
area  restaurants.  Call  Scott  Lin- 
dell,  413-367-9543. 

•  Olives,  a  new  restaurant  in  Bos- 
ton is  looking  for  local  sour- 
ces of  fresh  produce  and 
meats.  Call  Paul  O'Connell, 
617-227-3319 

•  Call  the  Department  if  you 
have  product  to  sell  or  are  look- 
ing for  sources:  61 7-727-301 8. 


(maple  syrup,  cont  'd) 

so  It  took  less  sap  to  make  each 
gallon  of  syrup." 

Many  producers  operated  at 
half  or  three-quarters  of  maximum 
capacity  this  year  due  to  a 
decreased  number  of  maple  tree 
taps.  Sugarhouses  set  fewer  taps 
to  "rest"  maples  defoliated  by  in- 
sects last  summer.  I  n  the  Bay  State, 
1 35,000  acres  of  maple  trees  were 
damaged.  For  example,  McColgan 
only  ran  3,000  taps  this  year,  half  as 
many  as  in  previous  seasons. 

According  to  the  Massachusetts 
Maple  Producers  Association,  the 
200  Massachusetts  maple  growers 
usually  produce  some  50,000  gal- 
lons of  syrup  with  a  value  of  2  mil- 
lion dollars.  It  takes  about  40  gal- 
lons of  sap  to  make  a  gallon  of 
syrup,  depending  on  the  sweet- 
ness. 

Many  maple  syrup  producers 
work  with  wholesale  buyers,  offer- 
ing guarantees  of  purity  and  quality. 
Also,  the  syrup  can  be  supplied  in 
quantities  to  suit  the  customers' 
needs.  "I  send  some  clients  5  bar- 
rels per  year  and  others  5  gallons 
every  2  or  3  weeks,"  explains  Ed  Mc- 
Colgan, maple  syrup  producer  and 
owner  Cumworth  Farm,  Cum- 
mington. 

Restaurateurs  seeking  to  im- 
prove their  menus  by  using  local 
maple  syrup  should  write  or  call  the 
Department  for  a  Massachusetts 
Maple  Producers  Directory  or  call 


the  Massachusetts  Maple  Produc- 
ers Association  at  (413)  628-3912. 

Maple  syrup  maintains  its  rich 
flavor  and  freshness  almost  in- 
definitely when  stored  in  the  original 
unopened  container  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  In  the  rare  event  that  mold 
develops  at  the  surface,  it  is  often 
because  the  gallon  container  was 
stored  next  to  a  warm  stove  or  oven. 
It's  easy  to  restore  the  syrup.  Just 
heat  it  to  1 80  degrees,  skim  the  sur- 
face or  strain  the  product  through 
cheesecloth  and  pour  it  into  a  fresh 
container.  Once  opened,  all  maple 
syrup  should  be  refrigerated. 


REVOLUTION  IN  THE 
GARDEN  AND 
RESTAURANT 


California  has  a  reputation  for 
starting  trends,  and  the  latest  may 
stay  longer  and  become  routine. 
"My  gardener  tells  us  what's  best 
today  and  then  we  plan  the  menu," 
said  Alice  Waters  of  Chez  Panisse 
restaurant,  Berkeley,  at  the  recent 
National  Direct  Marketing  Con- 
ference. That  concept  is  complete- 
ly reversed  from  usual  menu  plan- 
ning protocol,  but  Waters  insists  it 


provides  her  with  the  best  possible 
produce  on  the  day's  menu. 

Besides  checking  with  producers 
for  advice  on  the  day's  best 
products,  growers  are  also  expand- 
ing the  choices.  "We've  got  a  rather 
limited  view  of  the  vegetable  gar- 
den, with  tomatoes,  corn,  and  green 
beans  in  rows,  all  harvested  at  the 
traditional  time,"  according  to 
Rosalind  Creasy,  conference 
speaker  and  author. 

'There's  a  huge  feast  out  there," 
with  hundreds  of  varieties,  colors, 
shapes,  flavors,  sizes  of  vegetables. 
She  cites  chili  peppers  as  an  ex- 
ample. Every  type  of  common 
vegetable  has  a  large  spectrum. 

Americans  are  starting  to  request 
more  types  of  vegetables,  and  there 
are  now  many  choices.  As  seed 
companies  began  standardization, 
"heirloom"  vegetables  became  less 
common.  Today,  seed  companies 
are  "modernizing"  old  vegetables 
and  working  to  maintain  gene  pools. 

An  "experimental"  plot  can  be 
used  to  try  different  vegetable 
seeds.  For  example,  berry  sized 
tomatoes  on  a  sprig,  green  zebra 
(red  and  green  striped)  or  white 
beauty  (white  tomatoes)  add  variety 
for  restaurateurs. 

To  choose  varieties,  collect  seed 
catalogs  and  try  several  types  of 
vegetables.  Whenever  possible, 
provide  chefs  with  usage  ideas  and 
ask  for  their  suggestions. 
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Fall  Crops  In 

Add  a  touch  of  'Autumn"  in  New 
England"  to  fall  and  holiday  menus 
with  fresh  and  still  plentiful  Mass- 
achusetts-grown fruits,  vegetables 
and  ornamental  crops. 

Acorn,  butternut,  buttercup,  deli- 
cious, hubbard  and  turban  are  ver- 
satile winter  squash  options, 
and  squash's  pulp  is  a  flavor- 
ful ingredient . 

Pumpkins  can  be  cut 
and  used  as  a  delicious 
addition  to  waffles, 
soups,  casseroles,  and 
pies,  while  carrots, 
parsnips  and  turnips 
add  rich  flavor  to 
autumn  and  winter 
menus. 

Locally  grown  turkey  and  cran- 
berries bring  freshness  to  the  tradi- 
tional Thanksgiving  table.  Last  but 
not  least,  fresh  apples  and  pressed 
local  cider  or  eggnog  can  be  a  per- 
fect accompaniment  or  ingredient 
in  dishes  and  desserts  created  for 
dining  customers  during  the 
autumn  and  holiday  season  ahead. 

Apple  'Lore 

Fresh,  locally  grown  Mas- 
sachusetts apples  are  among  the 
foundation  ingredients  for  foodser- 
vice  menus;  apple  pie  still  ranks  as 
the  most  popular  pie  in  the  country, 
and  apple  cider  is  always  a  good 
addition! 

The  Colonists  brought  apple 
seeds  when  they  migrated  to  North 
America.  During  the  1830's,  apple 
trees  commonly  surrounded  the 


homes,  so  its  no  surprise  that  ap- 
ples were  the  most  common  fruit  of 
the  time.  The  orchard  usually  had 
two  sections;  one  grown  from  cul- 
tivated named  varieties,  and  the 
"cider  orchard,"  grown  from  un- 
named propagated  varieties. 

It  follows  that  apple  cider  was  a 
staple  beverage  in  New  England; 
most  families  would  "put  up"  1 5  -  20 
barrels  in  the  fall.    Often,  a 
farmer  with  a  cider  mill  would 
"rent"  it  out.   One  only 
need  supply  the  horse 
to  turn  the  mill  to  crush 
the     apples.  A 

"cheese,"  that  is,  layers 
of  crushed  apple  and 
straw  would  be  made, 
and  pressure  applied 
to  squeeze  out  the  liq- 
uid, which  would  be 
barreled.  Unlike  the 
sweet  cider  of  today,  the  beverage 
of  the  time  was  mildly  alcoholic, 
which  provided  the  preserving 
qualities. 

Apple  or  cider  molasses, 
prepared  in  the  same  method  as 
maple  syrup,  was  also  popular. 
Fresh  apples  were  stored,  packed 
in  straw,  sand,  or  loose  in  barrels. 
There  were  various  ingenious  apple 
peelers  around  at  the  time,  but  a  tin 
apple  corer  was  ubiquitous  in  every 
kitchen. 


The  Best  Time  to 
Harvest 

To  provide  restaurateurs  with  a 
fresh  apple  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition, each  apple  variety  needs  to 
be  harvested  at  its  optimal  time.  An 
experienced  grower  might  use  sub- 
jective information,  especially  the 


taste  and  color  to  make  that  deter- 
mination. In  addition,  other  objec- 
tive tests,  including  the  starch- 
iodine  index  can  verify  that 
decision. 

As  the  apple  matures,  the  starch 
changes  to  sugar.  The  starch  iodine 
test  can  determine  the  sugar  con- 
tent in  each  variety.  A  sample  of 
apples  from  the  orchard  are  sliced 
in  cross  sections  and  dipped  in  the 
starch-iodine  solution  and  com- 
pared to  earlier  developed  charts. 
Each  variety  has  an  optimal  "read- 
ing," to  which  the  apple  results  can 
be  compared.  In  addition,  there  is 
equipment  to  determine  the  apple 
firmness  by  measuring  the  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

Except  for  a  few  late  ripening 
varieties,  including  Baldwin,  North- 
ern Spy  and  Empire  apples,  the 
1989  Massachusetts  apple  crop 
has  been  harvested. 

April  Apples  As 

Crisp  As  Autumn 

Apples 

Apples,  unlike  some  other  fruits, 
continue  to  ripen  once  harvested. 
To  provide  an  apple  that  is  as  fresh 
in  April  as  it  was  during  the  autumn 
harvest,  Controlled  Atmosphere 
Storage  is  used.  The  temperature, 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  level 
are  kept  so  low  that  the  apple  just 
barely  stays  "alive,"  until  taken  out 
of  storage.  For  foodservice 
storage,  32  -  40  degrees  will  keep 
apples  crisp  and  fresh  for  up  to  6 
weeks,  depending  on  the  maturity 
when  refrigerated. 


WHAT'S  AVAILABLE  NOW... 


Apples  and  Cider... 

•  The  winning  1989  Mas- 
sachusetts "best  tasting"  cider 
is  available  to  serve  in  any  res- 
taurant, from  Kimball  Fruit 
Farm,  Pepperell.  Over  15 
varieties  of  apples,  many 
preservers,  honey  products 
and  maple  items  are  also  great 
menu  additions.  No  minimum 
order  is  required  for  pick-up. 
Call  508-442-6427.  Lists  of  all 
Massachusetts  Cider  Mills 
are  available  by  calling  the 
Department  at:  617-727-3018. 

•  More  than  250,000  gallons  of 
cider  are  produced  and  sold  an- 
nually by  Carlson  Orchards, 
Harvard.  Usually,  three  or  four 
varieties  are  pressed  for  the 
cider  blend.  "The  days  of  using 
junk  apples  for  cider  are  gone. 
We  use  good  apples  to  get  a 
good  cider,"  says  Frank 
Carlson.  After  the  holidays, 
they  are  expanding  their  cider 
line  to  include  "Raz-mac,"  apple 
with  a  fresh  raspberry  con- 
centrate, and  "Granny-mac,"  a 
blend  of  Mcintosh  and  Granny 
Smith  varieties.  Of  course, 
fresh  apples  can  also  be  pur- 
chased. Delivery  is  available: 
508-456-3916. 

•  High  quality  apples  and  pears 
are  grown  in  an  80  acre  or- 
chard by  Philip  and  Elizabeth 
Philbin,  Sterling.  For  delivery 
and  other  information:  508-422- 
6427. 

•  A  variety  of  fruits  including  36 
kinds  of  apples  are  grown  on 
Brooksby  Farm,  Peabody. 
Jim  O'Brien,  co-owner,  says 
they  have  lots  of  the  standard 
kinds  of  vegetables,  lots  of  or- 
namental items,  and  "an  end- 
less supply  of  pumpkins."  For 
delivery  and  other  information: 
508-531-1631. 

•  "Our  cider  mill  is  the  only  one 
in  the  city  of  Boston,"  says 
John  Lee,  Allandale  Farm, 
Brookline.  Lee  describes  their 
cider  as  a  blend  of  Mcintosh, 
Empire,  Baldwin,  and  Spy  ap- 


ples. A  10  gallon  order  of  the 
preservative-free  cider  can  be 
delivered  to  tthe  metro  Boston 
area.  The  42  acre  Allandale 
Farm  also  has  harvested 
autumn  produce,  as  well  as 
freshly  killed  native  turkeys  and 
geese,  ready  now  for  the 
holidays:  617-524-1531 

•  Over  62  varieties  of  apples  are 
grown  at  Noquochoke  Or- 
chards Inc,  Westport.  For  their 
special  cider,  between  1 0  and 
12  varieties  are  used.  "When 
you  press  that  many  varieties 
together,  you  get  a  very  sweet 
cider,  with  the  taste  varying  a 
bit  through  the  season,  depend- 
ing on  what's  used,"  says  Doris 
Mills,  co-owner.  Westport 
Macomber  turnips  are  also  in 
season  and  plentiful  at  No- 
quochoke Orchards.  Call 
George  Smith:  508-636-2237. 

•  At  least  25  varieties  of  fresh  ap- 
ples, fresh  pressed  cider,  baked 
goods,  dumplings,  maple 
products,  preserves,  and 
cheeses  can  be  bought  at  the 
Red  Apple  Farm,  Phillipston. 
Bill  Rose,  owner,  also  arranges 
gift  baskets:  508-249-6763. 

•  "Very  personalized"  apple  pack- 
ages, including  a  choice  of 
peeled  apples,  can  be  delivered 
year-round  in  bulk  to  central 
and  eastern  Massachusetts 
areas  by  Sunny-side  Or- 
chards, Granville.  June  Han- 
sen, owner,  says  fresh  apples 
are  also  plentiful:  413-357-6635. 

•  Lesser-known  Northern  Spy 
and  Cortland  are  among  the 
varieties  of  apples  grown  at  the 
Pine  Hill  Orchard  in  Colrain. 
These  varieties  are  firm,  color- 
ful, and  juicy  because  of  the 
high  elevation  at  which  they  are 
grown.  All  natural  non-clarified 
cider  is  also  available  as  well 
as  peeled,  sliced  apples.  For 
apple  desserts,  Pine  Hill  Or- 
chard uses  a  manual  apple 
peeler  that  can  peel,  slice  and 
remove  the  cores  from  a  bushel 
of  apples  in  about  15  minutes. 
David  R.  Shearer  or  Marge 


Travis  deliver  to  the  western 
Massachusetts  area:  413-624- 
3325. 

•  Home-baked  apple  pies,  dough- 
nuts, pastries,  cakes,  cider  and 
other  apple  products  can  be 
purchased  from  the  Atkins 
Fruit  Bowl,  Amherst,  with  case 
discounts  on  locally  harvested 
fall  produce.  Call  Pauline  Lan- 
non:  413-253-9528. 

•  "Buy  'em  where  they  grow  'em" 
is  the  theme  of  Bartlett's  Or- 
chard, Pittsfield.  The  Berkshire 
County  Farm  has  some  52 
acres  of  land  where  their  New 
England  apples  are  grown.  Ap- 
ples, gift  boxes  and  jams,  jel- 
lies, and  cheeses  can  be  or- 
dered: 

•  Meada,  Empire,  Macoun  and 
Baldwin  are  just  some  of  the 
varieties  used  by  C.  N.  Smith 
Farm,  E.  Bridgewater,  for  their 
apple  cider.  They  service  area 
restaurants  and  would  certainly 
like  to  work  with  others:  508- 
378-2270. 

•  Winesap,  Yellow  and  Red  Deli- 
cious apples  are  still  in  good 
supply  at  the  DeCaro  Orchard, 
Southwick.  "People  who  come 
here  get  good  apples  at  a 
reasonable  price,"  says  Carolyn 
Decaro.  Local  delivery  is  avail- 
able: 413-569-5020. 

•  "Like  winemaking,  the  art  of 
making  cider  is  up  to  Mother 
Nature  and  the  selection  of 
apple  varieties  at  the  time  of 
squeezing,"  according  to  the 
owners  of  Hamilton  Orchards, 
New  Salem.  Fresh  cider,  ap- 
ples, maple  syrup  and  baked 
items  can  be  ordered:  508-544- 
6867. 
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•  The  Apple  Barn  at  Marshall 
Farm.  Inc.,  Fitchburg,  has  apple 
cider,  several  varieties  of  apples 
and  apple  gift  packs  with 
cheese,  preserves  and  honey; 
617-343-6255. 

Ornamentals  and 
Squash... 

•  Add  a  fall  flair  with  delicate 
"strawberry  popcorn,"  decora- 
tive mini  pumpkins  and  a  gar- 
nish of  ornamental  cabbage 
and  kale.  "My  soil  is  extremely 
fertile,  so  my  cabbage  and  kale 
are  large,  some  up  to  2- 1/2  feet 
wide,"  says  Wm.  Levine,  Allcuts 
Flower  Farm.  Beautiful  dried 
flowers,  either  in  arranged  bou- 
quets or  in  bulk  are  also  avail- 
able, delivered  in  the  metro  Bos- 
ton area:  61 7-492-7303. 

•  Native  winter  squash, 
pumpkins,  pears,  cabbage, 
potatoes,  apples,  cider  and  or- 
namentals represent  "high 
quality  at  a  fair  price,"  accord- 
ing to  Tammy  Sapowsky, 
Sapowsky  Farms,  Granby. 
Sapowsky  deals  with  res- 
taurants on  a  regular  basis,  and 
they  often  come  to  the  farm  to 
make  their  selections:  413-467- 
7952. 

•  A  selection  from  over  15  acres 
of  sugar  pumpkins  and  Jack-O- 
Lanterns  can  be  had,  delivered, 
from  Alex  McLennan,  Harvard: 
508-456-8487  days  or  508-456- 
2313  evenings. 

•  Pumpkins,  ranging  in  size  from 
1/2-pound  "Jack-Be-Littles"  to 
300-pound  "Atlantic  Giants"  are 
grown  by  Nat  and  Mary  Jean 
Arena,  Arena  Farms,  Concord. 
Corn  stocks,  hardy  mums, 
winter  squash,  and  other  fall 
crops  are  also  in  season. 
Delivery  is  available:  508-369- 
4769. 

•  A  variety  of  organically  grown 
vegetables  including  Delicata 
and  Sweet  Dumpling  squash 
are  delivered  to  Cape  Cod  area 
restaurants  by  New  Alchemy 
Institute,  East  Falmouth.  Call 
Suzanne  Cady,  Farm  Manager: 
508-636-2237. 


•  Squash,  ornamental  crops,  and 
"a  little  bit  of  everything,"  can 
be  had  from  Breezy  Gardens, 
Leicester.  Kim  Miczek,  co- 
owner,  planted  some  50  acres, 
and  delivers  to  area  restaurants 
twice  weekly:  508-892-9201 . 

•  Limited  supplies  of  Delicata, 
Red  Kuri  and  Dumpling  winter 
squashes  and  the"  Root  Pearl" 
vegetable  still  exist  at 
Touchstone  Farms,  Eas- 
thampton.  Touchstone  Farms 
also  has  dried  floral  bud  vase 
bouquets  throughout  the 
winter,  custom  designed  if  re- 
quested. The  squashes  are 
delivered  to  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley  area;  and  floral  ar- 
rangements will  be  shipped 
UPS:  413-527-8723. 

•  Locally  grown  squash, 
pumpkins,  Brussels  sprouts, 
and  potatoes  are  at  the  peak  of 
season  and  among  the 
products  available  from 
Blodgett  Organic  Farm, 
Dunstable.  Owner  Paul  Staples 
is  interested  in  working  with  res- 
taurants and  would  consider 
contract  growing  for  next  year. 
Call  508-649-9073. 

Seasonings... 

•  Elephant  garlic  is  among  the 
specialties  grown  at  the  Fine 
Foods  of  New  England  Farm, 

Amherst.  "The  elephant  garlic 
is  easier  for  chefs  to  handle 
and  milder  in  flavor,  compared 
to  regular  garlic,"  says  Steven 
Heller,  owner.  "Hardcore,  pun- 
gent, garlic  aficcionados  might 
not  like  it,  but  most  everyone 
else  does."  Organically  grown, 
"it's  about  the  most  pure  garlic 
you  can  get."  To  discuss 
delivery:  413-256-6743. 

•  Lynn  Hartman  of  Hartman's 
Herb  Farm,  Barre,  says  she 
has  lots  of  Italian  parsley, 
regular  parsley,  sage, 
rosemary,  spearmint,  bay 
leaves  and  lemon  verbena  left 
for  seasoning.  She  washes, 
wraps  and  ships  the  herbs 
UPS:  508-355-2015. 

•  Registered  Finnsheep,  honey 
and  wax,  and  a  spectrum  of 
culinary  and  salad  herbs  are 


produced  by  former  chef  Clif- 
ford Hatch  of  Upinngil  Farms, 
Gill.  "Having  been  in  the  in- 
dustry" I  know  the  needs  of 
chefs  and  cater  to  them."  Hatch 
will  contract  grow.  He  also  sells 
wheat,  and  leeks.  Delivery  is 
available  to  Hampshire  and 
Franklin  counties:  413-863-2297. 

Root  Vegetables... 

•  Native  grown  Irish  and  Russet 
potatoes  are  grown  by  Larry 
Beach,  E.  Bridgewater;  avail- 
able washed  and  peeled.  Call  to 
discuss  delivery  to  Boston  and 
the  South  Shore:  508-580-8813. 

•  "A  very  sweet  variety  of  car- 
rots" is  grown  by  Wallace  Hib- 
bard,  Hadley.  Onions,  peppers, 
parsnips,  squash,  and 
pumpkins  can  also  be  pur- 
chased at  the  Hibbard  Farm: 
413-549-5684. 

Farmstead  Cheeses... 

•  Made-to-order  2-pound  bulk 
logs  or  8-ounce  logs  of  goat 
cheese  highlight  a  variety  of  na- 
tive goat  cheeses  produced 
year-round  by  Dorothy 
Benedict,  Windy  Hamlet  Farm, 
West  Brookfield.  "Our  2-pound 
bulk  logs  are  very  popular  with 
restaurants  for  use  in  salads 
and  pizza,"  says  Benedict,  who 
also  coordinates  the  milking  of 
the  goats.  "The  cheeses  are 
made  with  vegetable  rennet; 
good  for  vegetarians  and  those 
who  keep  kosher."  Gift  baskets 
are  available.  Benedict  delivers 
and  uses  UPS:  508-867-61 1 1 . 

•  The  nine  Massachusetts 
Farmstead  cheesemakers 

ship  product  UPS.  Call  or  write 
to  the  Department  for  a  com- 
plete listing. 

Sprouts... 

•  Add  a  new  twist  to  any 
sandwich  by  stuffing  in  some  al- 
falfa sprouts  with  dill, onion,  or 
radish,  a  new  line  of  sprout 
products  being  produced  by 
Jonathan's  Agricultural 
Enterprises  Inc.,  Marion.  Mini- 
mum order  for  delivery  is  twen- 
ty cases:  508-763-2577. 


The  Green  Industry... 

•  Cape  Cod  grown  heather  and 
heath  are  grown  in  Truro  by 
Betsy  Erickson,  co-owner  of 
Rock  Spray  Nursery  Inc.  "We 
grow  130  varieties  and  sell 
them  year-round.  Heather  is  a 
low-maintenance  plant  and  can 
be  a  great  decorative  item," 
said  Erickson.  Odd  and  un- 
usual perennials,  seaside 
plants,  pearberry,  bayberry, 
rosa  rugosa,  ivy,  vinca  and 
beach  grass  are  plentiful,  too. 
Delivery  and  mail  order  are 
available:  508-349-6769. 

•  Thanksgiving  pot  mums  and 
poinsettias  will  be  available 
through  the  holidays  at  S.  Slep- 
chuk  Gardens,  W.  Springfield. 
Delivery  anywhere  in  Mas- 
sachusetts; 413-739-5059. 

•  For  a  complete  listing  of  the 
Massachusetts  Flower 
Growers  Association,  call  the 
Department. 


S»( 


Bumper 
Berry  Crop 

The  third  largest  cranberry  crop 
in  the  state's  history  is  expected  for 
1989,  according  to  Irving  De- 
Moranville  of  the  Cranberry  Experi- 
ment Station,  Wareham.  Some  1 .75 
million  barrels  are  expected  to  be 
picked  by  the  first  week  of  Novem- 
ber. This  year's  crop  is  exceeded 
only  by  1988's  and  1986's  har- 
vests. 

"The  volume  and  the  quality  is 
excellent,"  says  DeMoranville.  "But 
due  to  some  wet,  humid,  and  hot 
weather  in  mid-to-late  September, 
the  size  of  the  berries  is  average  or 
slightly  below  average,  making  the 
yield  slightly  less  than  we  an- 
ticipated." 

Cranberries  are  the  Bay  State's 
top  crop  in  commercial  sales  each 
year,  and  Massachusetts  is  the 
leading  producer  of  cranberries  in 
the  country. 


RESOURCES 

NOFA/Mass  is  an  organization  of 
farmers,  gardeners  and  consumers 
dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  or- 
ganic agriculture  in  Massachu- 
setts. Educational  workshops,  con- 
ferences, an  organic  certification 
program  for  farmers,  bulk  ordering 
of  hard-to-find  natural  soil  amend- 
ments, and  publications  including 
how  and  where  to  buy  organic  are 
available  from  Julie  Rawson:  508- 
323-4531. 

Call  the  Department  for  newly 
published  listings  of  wholesale 
growers,  listed  alphabetically  by 
town,  of  products  including  gourds, 
indian  corn,  mini-pumpkins,  apples, 
cider,  winter  squash,  pumpkins, 
carrots,  potatoes,  turnips  and  other 
fall  crops.  Ask  for  GREENBOOK 
wholesale  product  lists:  617-727- 
3018. 

The  Western  Massachusetts 
Food  Industry  Association  (WMFIA) 
announces  its  first  directory,  with  a 
complete  description  of  some 
eighty  products  from  the  farm  and 
food  sector,  ranging  from  ap- 
petizers to  desserts.  Call  Sean  Wag- 
ner, director:  413-549-4930. 

Be  sure  to  request  any  of  the 
brochures  describing  Mas- 
sachusetts Farmstead  Cheeses, 
Wineries,  Specialty  Gifts,  Eggs, 
Turkey  Farms,  Christmas  Trees,  and 
Apple  Cider  from  the  Department. 


Massachusetts  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Markets 
100  Cambridge  Street 
Boston,  MA    02202 
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